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parliament a force which during their time was a willing
agent of the monarchy, but which might easily become
its rival. The importance of the sixteenth century jnjbhe
development of pailiameniar^J^^ifcutions has generally
Been"""under-rated. _The influence exercised by parliament
oveFIhe affairs of the nation during that epoch is liable to
be obscured by the vigour of the monarchy, but was never-
theless, within its sphere, not only potent but inevitable.
It is true that the great statutes of the Keformation, the
penal statutes, the poor laws and other great legislative
changes were initiated by the government, but this should
not blind us to the equally important truth, that in all
these proceedings the sovereign was forced to rely upon
the national council to give effect to his policy. A series
of precedents confirmed the control of parliament over
taxation, secured its right to accept and consequently to
reject legislative proposals, and established most of its
special privileges. Although the annual sessions, which
had been customary under the Lancastrian kings, had long
been given up, the additions to the statute-book were more
copious and not less weighty than in any previous age.
Parliament had, in fact, confirmed its position as an indis-
pensable element in the State. Without the training, the
prestige, and the sense of self-importance conferred upon
it by a century of Tudor legislation, it could never have
beenjstyled by Pym the soul of the body politic.

In th~is powerful institution, fostered and 3evcloped by
the Tudors for their own ends, the House of Commons
came more and more to be the dominant factor. The
sovereigns of the sixteenth century had clone their best to
elevate the gentry and the^comT^^r^q.l (Vkss^ng a counter-
poise to the nobility. It was these classes which profited
most by the dissolution of the monasteries and the practice
of enclosures, by the expansion of trade and the successful
war with Spain. They had good cause to support the
rulers under whom they had made this advance, but they
had no special reason to be grateful to the Stewarts. More-